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HAPPINESS.—An Allegory. 

NO sooner were my eye-lids seal- 
ed in sleep, than I thought myself sud- 
denly transported to the middle of an 
immense plain, that was filled with an 
innumerable crowd of people of both 
sexes, of all ages, and of all ranks, who, 
by different roads, were pressing to- 
wards a very steep mountain that was 
to be perceived at the exiremity of the 
horizon. I, with a steady pace, chose 
a small path, studying by the way as to 
what could be the cause which impelled 
the motions of such a multitude of peo- 
ple, when I was hastily accosted by a 
man out of breath, and covered with 
dust. Taking me by the hand, “ Fol- 
low me,” said he, “ and I will conduct 
you toa place where you will find all 
that is delightful upon earth, and where 
your every wish shall be gratified.” 
As he said these words he drew me 
along so forcibly, that I had not the 
power to make any resistance, but suf- 
fered him to lead me through a thou- 
sand crooked windings. As we ad- 
vanced, the company became very nu- 
merous and more noisy. All that I 
saw, all that I heard, increased my re- 
pugnance, and desire to resist him; 
but I seemed like a man impelled by 
the waves of a rapid torrent, which he 
struggles against in vain. After many 
difficulties and fatigues, we at length 
reached the foot of the mountain, the 
sides of which were obstructed with 
briars, and pointed with steep rocks, 
that every where formed frightful pre- 








cipices. Men of every nation climbed 
with pain and difficulty these numerous 
rough places; and often, when they had 
nearly reached the summit, by making 
one false step, they fell and were dashed 
to pieces against the points of the rocks. 
In another direction we saw long trains 
of pilgrims who held each by the other, 
and the first in the rank supporting 
himself, and assisting his steps with a 
staff; but the staff breaking, the leader 
staggering, dragged with him in his 
fall all those who were behind him. In 
another place, we could observe others 
who, meeting in a narrow path, disputed 
the way with such obstinacy, that they 
at length came to blows, and thus 
one threw the other down the preci- 
pice, and often both fell together into 
the abyss below. Such were the diffi- 
culties which were to be conquered in 
ascending to the top of the mountain. 
On the summit was a magnificent tem- 
ple, supported on columns of jasper, 
which reached almost to the clouds ; the 
cupola, which was of solid gold, reflect- 
ed the rays of the sun with extreme 
brightness, and dazzled the eyes of all 
those who were in the plain. In the 
interior of the temple was a throne of 
gold, raised on steps of ivory, and in- 
closed by a ballustrade of silver. On 
the throne was seated a female of gi- 
gantic stature ; her head was ornament- 
ed with a crown of diamonds, and her 
eyes were covered with a bandage, on 
which was written “J distribute the 
goods of fortune to mankind.” In one 
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hand she held a large bag, and with the 
other drew forth at intervals, handsful 
of gold, which she threw, indiscrimi- 
nately, among the multitude, who im- 
mediately scrambled to-pick it up, those 
who were the strongest and most alert, 
always got the largest share. Some- 
times men of an extraordinary appear- 
ance had the courage to approach even 
to the throne of the goddess, who some- 
times smiled graciously on them, but 
often likewise turned away her face, 








and closed her bag; others, as much 
unknown, who had till that moment 
been undistinguished in the crowd, now 
drew near the throne, and to these she 
distributed her favours with profusion, 
‘The ‘nember of those, however, 

went out of the temple loaded with the 
gifts of the goddess, were compara- 
tively but few; these formed different 
groups, some of which presented a 
most whimsical variety. Here we saw 
aman of ferocious aspect, and whose 
countenance bore the expression of 
every vice; yet he was surrounded by 
a crowd of adulators, who prostrated 
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themselves at his feet, and extolled to | 


the skies his beneficience and his nume- 
rous virtues. At a little distance might 
be observed a number of men disguised 
with pleasing masks, who continued 
following the steps of a man whom they 
perfectly oe ne with their repeated 
professions of attachment and friend- 
ship, declaring they were ready to sa- 
crifice their lives to serve or oblige 
him; but soon, throwing off the mask, 
and displaying countenaaces the most 
aereefic and hideous, they plunged their } 
poignards in his breast, and tore each 
other to pieces in dividing the spoil. In 
another place was a miser, with a 
gloomy, suspicious expression of face, 
who was incessantly occupied in look- 
ing at, contemplating, counting and re- 
counting, his gold; at the same time 
tormenting some unhappy wretches who 
lay stretched at his feet, starving with 
hunger, and covered with wounds, and | 
who, with tears in their eyes, asked of 








him some assistance, or something to 


purchase a morsel of bread, to whom 
he replied only with horrid impreca- 
tions. Shocked at these sights, I en- 
deavoured anxiously to find a path that 
should lead me to a distance from such 
scenes, and I quickened my pace to get 
into a small grove which surrounded 
the temple, making many melancholy 
reflections on what I had seen, when I 
observed at the foot of a tree, an elder- 
ly man, with so prepossessing a coun- 
tenance, that it immediately inspired 
me with confidence, and an extraordi- 
nary degree of respect and veneration. 
His look was pensive, and his attention 


was fixed on a distant mountain, the 
summit of which .was lost in the clouds 


the horizon. I approached him, 
and asked if he could direct me toa 
road which would conduct me again to 


the plain. 
( To be concluded in our next.) 


THE BUTTERFLY CAUGHT. 

Behold the young and beautiful Ade- 
laide, the morn of life opens on her 
smilingly, and the girlish graces of 
thirteen summers and as many winters, 
announce the prospect of a radiant day. 
But why, sweet maid, that heightened 
bloom? why that impatient gaze? why 
that eager and breathless pursuit?—In 
vain the question:—heedlessly thou 
rushest through the flowery recess : 
wildly thou boundest over the gay par- 
terre ;—-nothing seems to impede thy 
devious progress. At length thy ca- 
reer is checked—triamph sparkles in 
thine eye—thou hast succeeded—thou 
hast caught it—what ?—a butterfly. 

Ah! Adelaide, a few, a very few 
years, and thy artless beauties will ripen 
into finished elegance ; thy vivacious 
glances be softened by reflection, and 
attempered by soul. Thou wilt no 
longer wildly pace over lawns, or trip 
through flowery gardens; yet still may 
some gay and gilded object attract thy 
attention. Some buzzing imsect, that 
wings its way from sweet to sweet, ex- 
cite thy hope, thy admiration, thy love ! 
Once more mayest thou watch, with 


— 





— 


palpitating heart, its sportive wander- 
ings; and, if not pursue—intercept 
—<display thy “attractions, point thy 
charms, again be successful, again 
catch—a butterfly ! 


— 


CONVERSATION .— Continued. 


visitation of which is universally al- 
lowed to be a grievous calamity, Of all 
the miseries that can be inflicted upon 
a company, scarcely any can surpass 
that of a LONG sTorr. To tell a 
story so as to render it interesting is 
much less difficult than it is sometimes 
imagined tobe, If the incident be told 
for the purpose of illustrating an ob- 
servation, or of illucidating any general 
principle, let every circumstance be ex- 
cluded but such as conduce to the in- 
tended purpose. It may be said that 
some narratives, which are both amu- 
sing and instructive, cannot be thus 
compressed ; such narratives, whatever 
may be their merits, are not suited to 
conversation. A voyage to the East 
Indies would undoubtedly afford many 
useful and pleasing anecdotes, and en- 
tertainment as well as information 
might be obtained from perusing them 
in written detail; but the journal of a 
sea voyage, in conversation, would be 
as inconvenient as a pocket book in 
folio. 

Disquisitions upon personal attire 
should also be avoided. If a company 
be formed of both sexes, the properties 
of lace and sarsnet must be as inconve- 
nient and unintelligible to one, as the 
concomitants of a commercial treaty 
must be to the other. Such topics be- 
tray infirmity of intellect or poverty of 
resources. There, is, however, one 
other description of subjects, against 
which every one should cherish a prin- 
ciple of repulsion : it is that of dissect- 
ing the habits and characters of absent 
persons. This sort of conversation is 
generally introduced with an assumed 
pity, or affeeted extenuation of some 
misfortune or impropriety; the victim 


The practice of egotism is the pa- 
rent of another inconvenient habit, the 
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is gently led to the bed of torture, and 
there fastened until the powers of this 
rack are absolutely exhausted. It is 
false that the patient suffers nothing by 
the operation.. Those indecent or un- 
just practices never end without crea- 
ting or aggravating unfavourable senti- 
ments 5 and, even though they produce 
no practical experienced evil, they pre- 
vent much practical and probable good. 
The habit of slander, when once it is 
adopted, increases with the advance of 
life, and the whole structure of conver- 
sation is formed of the shattered fa- 


brics of reputation. 
(To be concluded jn our next ) 





MARRIAGE. 

On the subject of marriage in general, I never 
met with more reasonableness and good sense 
than in the following remarks of a comparatively 
old author. . 

“ There is nothing of so great importance to us 
as the good qualities of one to whom we join ours 
selves for life ; they not only make our present 
state agreeable, but often determine our happiness 
to all eternity. Good nature and evenness of tem- 
per will give us an easy companion for life; vir- 
tue and good sense, an agreeable friend ; love and 
constancy, a good wife or husband. Where we 
meet one person endowed with all these accom- 
plishments, we find a hundred without any one 
of them. The world, notwithstanding, is more 
intent on table, train, and equipage, and all the 
showy parts of life; we love rather todazzle the 
multitude than consult our proper interests. Of 
all disparities, that in humour makes the most 
unhappy marriage, yet it scarcely enters our 
thoughts at the time of contracting it. Several 
that are in this respect unequally yoked, and un- 
easy for life, with a person of a certain character, 
might have been pleased and happy with a person 
ofa contrary one, notwithstanding they are both 
perhaps equally virtuous and laudable in their 
kind. Before marriage we cannot be too inquisi- 
tive and wary as to the faults of the person be- 
loved, nor her it too dim-sighted and negligent 
on that head. However periect and accomplish- 
ed the person appear to you at a distance, you 
will fin many blemished and imperfections in 
her humour on a more intimate acquaintance, 
which you never discovered or perhaps suspect- 
ed. Here, therefore, discretion and good nature 
are to shew their strength ; the first will hinder 
your thoughts from dwelling on what is disagree- 
able, the other will raise in you all the tenderness 








of compassion and humanity, and by degrees 
soften those very blemishes into beauties.” 
i 
Suspicion. shews a weak mind. He who un- 
warrantably suspects a friend of a base act, ren- 
ders himself not only contemptible, but a fit ob. 
jeet of suspicion. 
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POETRY. 


For the Parlour Companion. 
BEAUTY. 
*TIS true a warm joy those bright smiles can 
bestow, 
And thy glances can kindle desires ; 
But not from thy brightest smiles beauty can flow, 
That true love which the bosom inspires. 
For smiles may oft cover a dead and cold heart, 
And that glance be the beacon of shame ; 
But, ah! what a transport those charms can im- 


part, 
When virtue has guided their aim. 


G. 
I 
STATUE OF THE DYING GLADIATOR; 
A Prize Poem, 


Delivered at the annual commemoration exhibition 
held at Oxford College, ( E.) 

Will then no pitying sword its succour lend 

The gladiator’s mortal throes to end ? 

To free > unconquer’d Mind, whese gen’rous 

Ww 

Triumphs o’er nature in her saddest hour ? 

Bow’d low, and full of death, his head declines, 

Yet o’er his brow indignant valour shines ; 

Still glares his closing eye with angry light, 

Now glares, now darkens with approaching night. 

Think not with terror heaves that sinewy breast, 

*Tis vengeance visible, and pain supprest. 

Calm in despair, in agony sedate, 

His proud soul wrestles with o’er mastering fate ; 

That pang, the conflict ends—he falls not yet! 

Seems ev’ry nerve for one last conflict set, 

At once, by death, death’s ling’ring pow’r to 
brave— 

He will not sink, but plunge into the grave, 

Exhaust his mighty heart in one last sigh, 

And rally life’s whole energy—to die ! 

Unfear’d is now that cord, which oft ensnar’d 

The baffled rival whom his faulchion spar’d ; 

Those clarions mute, which, on the murd’rous 
stage, 

Rous’d him to deeds of more than martial rage :— 

Once pois’d by peerless might, once dear to fame, 

The shield which could not guard, supports his 
frame ; 

His fix’d eye dwells upon his faithless blade, 

As if, in sentegony he pray’d — 

“Qh! might I yet, by one avenging blow, 

“ Not shun my fate, but shure it with my foe !” 

Vain hope! the streams of life blood fast descend ; 

That giant arm’s upbearing strength must bend ; 

Yet shall he scorn, procumbent, to betray 

One dastard sign of anguish or dismay ; 

With one weak plaint, to shame his parting breath, 

In pangs sublime—magnificent in death ! 

But his were deeds unchronicled ; his tomb: 
No patriot wreaths adorn ; to cheer his doom, 
No soothing thoughts arise of duties done, 

Of trophied conquest, for his country won ; 
And he, whose sculptured form gave deathless 
fame 

* Cyesilas—he dies without a name! 

«to grace some Cesar’s pageant pride, 
slave, or hireling-chainpion died, 
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When Rome, degenerate Rome, for barbarous 
shows, 

Barter’d her virtue, glory, and repose, 

Sold all that freemen prize a8 great and 

For pomps of death and theatres of blood. 


en tee 
TO ANNA, 
On pricking her finger with a needle. 
And do you, Anna, shrink to feel 
The sharpness of that little steel ; 
Can that inflict so keen a pain, 
That you from tears can scarce refrain ? 
Ah! yes; and see upon thy finger 
A drop of thy heart’s current linger ; 
As if it fain must weep to see 
The pain that wound has given thee! 
Look ! how it stands and shines, sweet girl, 
Like a gay ruby chased in pearl :-— 
Thy anguish now how quickly past : 
Such little pains do never last. 
But you who weep to feel that smart, 
Can deeply wound tover’s heart ; 
~ Nor measure anguish that he knows 
Even by trifles such as those! 
Yet he his anguish must endure 
Por ever, if you give no cure. 
Your wound is slight, his deep and sore ; 
His anguish endless, yours no more. 
I cannot blame those eyes, the while, 
That “ smile, and murder while they smile ;” 
You cannot stay the darts that kill, 
But you can pity—if you will! 
—— 
VIRTUE. 
O virtue! thou art not “ a name” 
Alone, the sapient worldling’s jest ; 
But pure and permanent thy flame, 
Thy temple still the human breast! 
Should pleasure’s prospects once beguile 
The pilgrim from thy sacred steep, 
Fled is the soul’s unclouded smile, 
The tranquil day, the balmy sleep. 
Let her who from thy guidance strays, 
Virtue, her sadness, sorrow tell; 
How hopeless to regain thy ways, 
Alas! she knows, and knows too well. 
Hail, virtue! glorious is thy fame, 
Ofnoblest hearts the choicest guest 
And deathless is thy hallowed name, 
Where better worlds thy worth attest 
—— 


-EPIGRAM. 


Says Tom, “ witat makes the doctor storm,” 
To Will, “as from his house he goes ”” 

* Oh,” answer’d Will, “4 temper warm, 
“ And want of patients, 1 suppose.” 
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No. 193, Lombard Street, where subscrip- 
tions and communications will be received. 
Any note, however, addressed tothe Editor, and 
left at No. 23, Carter’s Alley, or No. 88, Ches- 
uut Street, will meet with unmediate attention. 
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